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The German question and the 
transformation of international society* 


NICOLAS LEWKOWICZ 


THE ‘ENGLISH SCHOOL’S’ CONCEPT OF ‘INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY’ AND THE 
GERMAN QUESTION 


The treatment of the German question during the 1943-8 period 
was the most relevant factor in the transformation of international so- 
ciety. This paper analyses this transformation from the perspective of 
the ‘English school’ of international relations. The ‘English school’ of 
international relations maintains that there is a ‘society of States’ at 
the international level, despite the condition of ‘anarchy’. This inter- 
national society can be detected, it is argued, in the ideas that ani- 
mate the key institutions that regulate international relations: war, 
the great powers, diplomacy, the balance of power, and international 
law, especially in the mutual recognition of sovereignty by states. 
Much of the ‘English school’ scholarship concerns itself with the ex- 
amination of traditional international theory, casting it, as Martin 
Wight did in the 1950s, into three divisions, realist or hobbesian, ra- 
tionalist or grotian and revolutionist or kantian. 

The ‘English school’ endorses an overall pluralist view of inter- 
national society. Bull maintains that a society of states comes into be- 
ing «when a group of States, conscious of certain common interests 
and common values, form a society [...] to be bound by a common set 
of rules in their relations with one another, and share in the working 
of common institutions»'. In line with this view, James posits that in- 
ternational society is «a body of rules which define ‘proper behav- 
iour’ for its members and a channel of diplomatic communication be- 
tween them»’*. Bellamy adds to the debate by stating that the ‘English 
school’ addresses the question of what represents ‘international soci- 


* A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the NISA Conference, 
Odense, Denmark on May 23-25, 2007. I would like to thank Prof. John W. Young, 
Dr. Alex Bellamy and Prof. Geoffrey Roberts for comments made on earlier drafts. 

' HEDLEY BULL, The Anarchical Society, Basingstoke, Macmillan, 1995, p. 13. 

? ALAN JAMES, International Society, in «British Journal of International 
Studies», July 1978, pp. 91-106. 
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ety’ via the debate between pluralists and solidarists and by mapping 
the interaction of the three main traditions of international relations 
theory outlined by Wight: realism and revolutionism, with rationalism 
as the middle way between the two’. 

The ‘English school’ is often understood to be split into two main 
wings, named after two categories. The pluralists argue that the di- 
versity of humankind (their differing political and religious views, eth- 
nic and linguistic traditions) is best contained within a society that al- 
lows for the greatest possible independence for States, which can, in 
their forms of government, express those differing conceptions of the 
‘good life’. This position is expressed most forcefully by the Canadian 
academic Robert Jackson, especially in The Global Covenant (2001). 
The solidarists, by contrast, argue that the society of States should do 
more to promote the causes of human rights and, perhaps, emancipa- 
tion, as opposed to the rights of States to political independence and 
non-intervention in their internal affairs. This position may be locat- 
ed in the work on humanitarian intervention by, amongst others, 
Nicholas Wheeler, in Saving Strangers (2003). 

The pluralist conception of international society leans towards 
the realist side of rationalism, with its emphasis on positive law, State 
sovereignty and the preservation of the political and cultural differ- 
ences between members. According to Mayall «States, like individuals, 
can and do have differing interests and values, and consequently [...] 
international society is limited to the creation of a framework that will 
allow them to coexist in relative harmony»‘. Conversely, solidarists 
root their thinking in the view that «humanity is one, and that the 
task of diplomacy is to translate this latent or immanent solidarity of 
interests and values into reality»®. The theoretical implication of the 
solidarist view is an elementary universalism which «underpins the 
society of States and contributes to the survival of international order»’. 

The political emasculation of Germany and Europe, ideological 
polarisation and the expansion and institutionalisation of internation- 
al society undertaken by the Allies transformed the international or- 
der in a ‘pluralist plus’ manner. The ideological divide remained a 
permanent obstacle to a fully-fledged solidarist society of States. How- 
ever, the enormity of the task involved in winning the war and organ- 


* ALEX BELLAMY, “Whither international society?”, in ALEX BELLAMY, Interna- 
tional Society and its Critics, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2005, pp. 283-284. 

+ JAMES MAYALL, World Politics: Progress and its Limits, Cambridge, Polity, 
2000, p. 14. 

5 Ibidem. 

° ANDREW LINKLATER, The Transformation of Political Community, Cambridge, 
Polity Press, 1998, p. 24. 
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ising the spheres of influence in Germany and Europe as well as lay- 
ing the foundations of an international political system less susceptible 
to disruption and challenges by revisionist powers, entailed a more in- 
terventionist approach by the superpowers. A ‘pluralist plus’ interna- 
tional order unfolded through making the typically solidarist element 
of intervention subject to the demarcation imposed by the pluralist 
spheres of influence system. This interaction, which informed the de- 
velopment of the cold war international order, stemmed from the 
treatment of the German question during the 1943-8 period. 

I will now expand on the elements that brought the transforma- 
tion in Germany and the international political system at large by 
tackling the political emasculation of Germany undertaken by the Al- 
lies, the nature of the ideological divide that informed the cold-war in- 
ternational order and the expansion and institutionalisation of inter- 
national society. 


THE POLITICAL EMASCULATION OF GERMANY 


The political emasculation of Germany, established by the Allies 
by the declaration of unconditional surrender issued at the Casablan- 
ca Conference in 1943, would become the main transformative element 
of international society. The surrender of the German State to the Al- 
lies would be the triggering element in the creation of an ideologically- 
driven spheres of influence system. The political enfeeblement of Ger- 
many created an end to the political and economic autonomy of Eu- 
rope and produced an expansion in the scope of international society. 
The loss of political autonomy of the Western part of Germany facili- 
tated its integration into a free-market orientated Western European 
bloc which would facilitate the continuation of the American economic 
expansion of the war years. US policy over Germany revolved around 
the premise of the rehabilitation of the German economy within the 
context of a free system of exchange which could serve as a tool for 
stability in the post-war international order. The threat of the Soviet 
Union, fear of another economic depression and the very nature of the 
American political and economic system compelled the Truman admin- 
istration to put the policy of rehabilitation into practice with the im- 
plementation of Bizonia and the Marshall plan. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union was interested in the political 
emasculation of Germany, principally because of security concerns. 
Its abundance of natural resources and manpower made economic re- 
covery almost exclusively dependant on indigenous efforts, provided 
Moscow did not have to fight another protracted war. In this context, 
constraining the revival of an independent Germany entailed sovietis- 
ing the Eastern zone of occupation and pressing for reparations from 
the Western zones, developments which forced Washington and Lon- 
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don to undertake the implementation of Bizonia. Moscow would also 
contribute to the emasculation of Germany by facilitating the transfer 
of German territory beyond the Oder-Neisse to Poland, the expulsion 
of 6 million ethnic Germans from Eastern Europe and the consolida- 
tion of an Eastern European bloc via Cominform. 

The political emasculation of Germany was undertaken in the con- 
text of the pursuit of the national interest on the part of the super- 
powers. Polarisation had an inherent ‘pluralist plus’ principle: inter- 
vention was confined to achieving the common aim of preventing the 
re-emergence of a German regime capable of threatening long-term US 
economic objectives and Soviet security interests. This process of 
emasculation through intervention waters down the notion of sover- 
eignty as one of the central institutions of international society. The 
political emasculation of Germany had the immediate consequence of 
depriving Europe of its political and economic autonomy. Germany’s 
geographical and historical position had been a driving force in the 
European political system at least since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The disruption caused by the failure of the hitlerite quest for 
the domination of the continent resulted in a breakdown of the tradi- 
tional relations between Germany and her European partners. The 
European system based on economic autarkic principles and imperial 
expansion which had operated in Europe in the 1930s would be 
scrapped and replaced by two coexisting geopolitical blocs, one mar- 
shaled by the United States and the other one by the Soviet Union. 
The surrender of the German State to the Allies meant that Europe, 
deprived from its traditional economic ties with the richest country in 
the continent, would also surrender to the diktat of Washington and 
Moscow. This created a situation unprecedented in the history of the 
international political system. For the first time since the formation of 
the society of States, Europe would lose its political autonomy to an 
extra-European power. The political enfeeblement of Germany created 
another unprecedented development in the form of the end to the in- 
ternal balance of power that had operated since the peace of West- 
phalia. This political emasculation would also create the conditions for 
coexistence between the superpowers. The elimination of a possible 
tripolar international order ensured the non-disruptive passage into 
the formation of two blocs, originating in the split that unfolded in 
Germany and ultimately encompassed the whole of Europe. 


THE GERMAN QUESTION AND THE IDEOLOGICAL DIVIDE OF THE POST-WAR 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


No other factor in the course of inter-Allied relations contributed 
more to the setting of two spheres of influence in Europe along ideo- 
logical lines than the treatment of the German question. The origi- 
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nating factor of an ideologically-split post-war international society 
was the polarisation of Germany via the gradual sovietisation of the 
Eastern zone in the 1945-6 period and the setting of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican zone of occupation (Bizonia). This process was decisive in gener- 
ating the subsequent diplomatic breakdown at the Moscow Council of 
foreign ministers (Cfm) of 1947. When the Allies met at the Moscow 
Cfm to discuss the peace treaty with Germany, they failed to reach an 
agreement on the economic unity of the vanquished nation. Indeed, 
the vital questions of economic unity and the extracting of repara- 
tions, crucial elements in the accomplishment of a four-power solution 
had already been decided through the occupation process. 

The ideological divide created in Germany had profound implica- 
tions for the configuration of the post-war international order. The 
main rationale behind Soviet post-war policy was to prevent the emer- 
gence of a resurgent Germany and encirclement by the West. As such, 
the Soviet military authorities and Moscow-trained cadres began to 
sovietise the Eastern zone of occupation right after the beginning of 
the occupation through the nationalisation of industry, land reform 
and the merging of the socialist and communist parties. The Soviets 
kept taking reparations in capital from the Western zones, at a time 
when the German economy operated under restrictions in its level of 
industry. This situation effectively meant that while the economy of 
the Soviet zone of occupation was recovering, the Western zones were 
descending into economic chaos, creating the possibility of a commu- 
nist takeover West of the Elbe. 

Political life was reconstituted in the Eastern zone before any- 
where else in occupied Germany. The Kpd (the German Communist 
Party) and the Fdgb (the Free German Trade Union) were given per- 
mission to start functioning as early as May 1945. Walter Ulbricht 
and the Soviet military administrators made sure that German per- 
sonnel directors at all levels were Kpd members who had lived and 
served in the Soviet Union during the war. On July 14, 1945, Ulbricht 
and marshall Georgii Zhukov, the head of the Soviet military govern- 
ment, set up eleven central organisations to manage the governance of 
the Soviet zone and potentially serve as the basis for an all-German 
administration’. In early 1946 Stalin called Ulbricht to Moscow and 
instructed him to form a unity party before May Day. Meanwhile, 
Vasili Sokolovsky, the new Soviet occupation commander, pushed the 
Spd (Socialist Party of Germany) toward a union with the Kpd (Com- 
munist Party of Germany) by means of deportations, arrests, impris- 


1 W.R. SMYSER, From Yalta to Berlin, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1999, 
p. 33. 
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onment or death. The merger was created on April 21-22, 1946 with 
Kpd members taking full and direct control of the Sed (Socialist Uni- 
ty Party)’. At the beginning of 1947 the occupation authorities consti- 
tuted the Administration of Internal Affairs and by the end of the 
year they announced the formation of a «People’s Police», with the 
view to establish the «democratic means of crushing secret reactionary 
elements»’. By 1948 the Sed dominated the political life of the Soviet 
zone to an extent that was out of proportion to its size and strength. 
Members of the Sed occupied the greatest majority of positions in the 
central administration, and the most important posts in the provincial 
government structures”. 

The occupation authorities were keen to create a socio-economic 
system in the Eastern zone which would operate under the premises of 
the communist credo. The Soviet military authorities in charge of the 
occupation acted with remarkable speed in order to achieve the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the Eastern zone. On January 15, 1947 the 
central secretariat of the Sed announced the decision of the occupa- 
tion authorities to curtail rationing, the termination of industrial dis- 
mantling and the transformation of two hundred industries originally 
earmarked for dismantling into Soviet joint stock companies (Sowjet- 
Aktiengesellschaften), with 74 of those returning to the Land govern- 
ments. Other measures included the reduction of quotas for repara- 
tions in kind and for more raw materials and tools to be placed at the 
disposal of farmers, artisans and small tradesmen. The Soviet author- 
ities wanted the production level in the Eastern zone to be 2-3 times 
higher than that envisaged by the Allied Control Council (Acc) Plan of 
March 1946". Sokolovsky also gave the Sed a greater role in the ad- 
ministration of the Soviet zone by devolving some of the authority 
held by the Soviets. On June 4, 1947, he ordered the establishment of 
the German Economic Council (Dwk) under Sed control as the civil- 
ian administration for the Soviet zone. Ulbricht used the Dwk to com- 
plete Sed control over the civilian administration of the Soviet zone 
and intended to use the Dwk to replace the Soviet authorities and 
to establish a separate East German civilian administration”. By 
1948, the share of private industry had shrunk to 39% of the total in- 


* Idem, pp. 36-37. 

° J.P. NETTL, Eastern Zone and Soviet Policy in Germany 1945-50, Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. 125-127. 

w Idem, pp. 105-106. 

1 Communiqué issued by the SED, January 11, 1947 in BEATE RUHM VON OP- 
PEN (ed.), Documents of Germany under Occupation 1945-1954, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955, pp. 202-203. 

2 W.R. SMYSER, Op. cit., p. 37. 
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dustrial production and the State-owned trading organisation estab- 
lished by the newly-appointed German Economic Commission rapidly 
gained control of trading activities. The land reform of the early post- 
war period gave way to the beginning of collectivisation and the cen- 
tral command of the economy, established with the two year plan 
1949-50". 

The Soviet input in the polarisation process had a distinct revolu- 
tionist trait. By sovietising the Eastern zone, the Soviets created the ba- 
sis for the political rehabilitation of the German territory under their 
command. Moreover, by linking sovietisation in Germany to the cre- 
ation of a sphere of influence in Eastern Europe, the Soviets ensured 
the configuration of a permanent foothold in Germany and the integra- 
tion of the Eastern zone into the nascent communist bloc. This would 
significantly contribute to the creation of a bipolar situation in the in- 
ternational political system in which Germany would lack the capabili- 
ties or the inclination to seek the destruction of the society of States. 

The merging of the American and British zones of occupation, 
implemented on January 1, 1947, represented another important 
milestone in the path towards the partition of Germany and Europe. 
The evolution toward Bizonia stemmed from the ‘grand design’ 
scheme of a free-market international economic system, as envisaged 
by influential elements in the American establishment. This ‘grand de- 
sign’ involved the reconstitution of Germany as the engine of a liber- 
al economic system in Europe, capable of absorbing US capital and 
goods and preventing a return to an economic autarkic system in Eu- 
rope". Although the Acc kept operating and passing legislation affect- 
ing the whole of occupied Germany, Bizonia effectively put an end to 
the possibility of four power control and economic unity under a cen- 
tral government and set the tone for the division of Europe into two 
ideologically orientated blocs. 

The diplomatic stalemate of the Moscow Cfm of 1947 precipitated 
the partition of Germany. A revised plan for level of industry in Bi- 


3 V, R. BERGHAHN, Modern Germany: society, economy and politics in the 
twentieth century, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1987, pp. 196-197. 

“ The influence of the Council on Foreign Relations in the post-war thinking of 
the State Department, particularly in regards to the rehabilitation of Germany, is 
well documented. The ‘grand design’ consisted in the creation of an international 
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zonia became operational on August 29, 1947. The revised plan pro- 
vided for the retention of an industrial capacity approximate to «the 
level of industry prevailing in Germany in 1936». The plan estab- 
lished that the bizonal area had to be prepared «to exchange [...] 
proportionately larger quantities of industrial products in return for 
necessary food and raw material imports». The setting of Bizonia 
brought the French into a trizonal agreement for the Western zones. 
The coal conference at Washington in August 1947 had recommended 
the transfer of coal production to German hands and supply to West- 
ern Europe. On August 22-27, 1947 British, American and French 
governments representatives met in London to discuss matters relating 
to the level of industry in Bizonia and the management and control of 
the Ruhr mines and German economic resources, establishing a bi- 
partite coal control group and the formation of a German coal man- 
agement board on November 19, 1947". 

In a politically orientated move, in January 1948 Clay and 
Robertson summoned the German minister presidents and leaders of 
Bizonal Economic Council and recommended the doubling of the size 
of the Economic Council, the creation of a second chamber (made up 
of representatives of Lander), a new Executive Committee under a 
single chair, the formation of a High Court, the development of a cen- 
tral bank and the fiscal reorganisation of Bizonia”. The Bizonal Eco- 
nomic Council set up a Department of the Bizonal Economic Adminis- 
trations to deal with matters including the «problems of finance and 
subsidies connected with the coal industry as may concern the Eco- 
nomic Council», «labour matters in the coal industry which are the 
concern of the Economic Council» and «local allocations within the 
Bizonal area». A German coal management (Deutsche Bergbau 
Leitung) was set up at Essen and became responsible for the direction 
of production and distribution of coal". 

On February 9, 1948 the Bizonal Economic Administration was 
reconstituted, consisting of an Economic Council, a Laénderrat; an 
Executive Committee and certain additional agencies. The Economic 


1 Revised plan for the level of industry in the Bizonia, August 29, 1947, in 
RUHM VON OPPEN (ed.), Op. cit., pp. 239-245. 

1¢ Communiqué on discussions between representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and France in London, August 28, 1947, in idem, pp. 238-239. 

“u C.W. EISENBERG, Drawing the line: the American decision to divide Ger- 
many, 1944-1949, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1996, p. 366. 

18 From the Anglo-American announcement of the establishment of the Bipartite 
Coal Control Group and the German Coal Management Board, in RUHM VON OPPEN 
(ed.), Op. cit., pp. 259-260. 
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Council had the powers to adopt and enact ordinances on the admin- 
istration of railways, maritime ports and coastal shipping, inland wa- 
ter transport, interland inland waterways, intellectual property, com- 
munications and postal services, customs and the management of Bi- 
zonal Civil Service. The Landerrat was composed of two representa- 
tives from each Land, was in charge of legislation on matters within 
the competence of the Economic Council other than in respect of tax- 
ation or the appropriation of funds. The Executive Committee would 
be in charge of the administration of their respective functions, in- 
cluding the issue of implementing regulations under existing and fu- 
ture Bizonal legislation”. Also on February 9, 1948 a German High 
Court for the combined economic area (Obergericht fiir das vereinigte 
Wirtschaftsgebiet) was established with its seat at Cologne”. The final 
blow toward partition was provided by the currency reform intro- 
duced in the Western zones on 20 June 1948 with the Deutsche mark 
replacing the Reichsmark at one tenth of the value of the currency 
circulating in the Western zones at the time, a move replicated by the 
Soviet Union in the Eastern zone”. 

Polarisation at occupational level rendered any chances of 
achieving any kind of agreement on economic unity at diplomatic lev- 
el to be very difficult. The failure of the Allies to agree on common 
guidelines for a united Germany at the Moscow and London Cfm in 
1947 prompted Washington to proceed with their plans to rehabilitate 
the Western zones and create a political foothold via the Marshall 
plan and the consolidation of a Western European political and mili- 
tary bloc. In a simultaneous approach, the Soviet Union consolidated 
its own bloc by sovietising the Eastern zone and solidifying the rap- 
prochement of the Eastern European countries to Moscow. 

However, the clash of ideologies did not prevent the emergence 
of an international order capable of accommodating the two blocs. 
The United States and its Allies found it impossible to isolate the So- 
viet bloc from the post-war international order because of the in- 
creased level of institutionalisation of the international society, the 
management of the spheres of influence system and their ongoing in- 
terest over the German question. The polarisation of the post-war in- 
ternational society created during the occupation of Germany was 


” British military government ordinance no. 126, February 9, 1948, in idem, 
pp. 268-275. 

2 British military government ordinance no. 127, February 9, 1948, in idem, 
pp. 275-279. 

2 British military government law no. 61, June 20, 1948, in idem, pp. 292-294. 
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achieved through an unprecedented level of great power interven- 
tionism, which was tempered by the existence of an international po- 
litical system based on the tolerance for the diversity of interests. 
The common interests of the superpowers in the management of their 
respective spheres of influence entailed that both the Soviet Union 
and the Western bloc shared the civilisational requirements neces- 
sary for co-existence”. 

Interventionism, informed by the ideological pursuit of the na- 
tional interest, unfolded within the framework of coexistence. The su- 
perpowers proceeded to apply this modus operandi in their zones of 
occupation in Germany and ultimately in their spheres of influence. 
The interaction of conflict, cooperation and legality in the evolution 
toward German partition provided the superpowers with an example 
that would inform their actions during the next 40 years: ideological- 
ly-driven competition would not lead to a situation of hot conflict. 
The cold nature of the confrontation over Germany informed ideolog- 
ical competition in the post-war international order. The cold war sel- 
dom, if ever, got hot enough to disrupt an international order benefi- 
cial to the superpowers. 


THE INSTITUTIONALISATION OF THE POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


Another important transformation brought about by the treat- 
ment of the German question during the 1943-8 period was the in- 
creasing institutionalisation of international society. The revisionist 
challenge launched by Nazi Germany necessitated a kind of interven- 
tionism on the part of the superpowers which was aimed at preventing 
a new, and potentially catastrophic, destruction of the society of 
States. 

The legal constitution of the post-war international society had its 
origins in the Allied interest of preventing a repeat of the disruption 
caused by the hitlerite assault on the international order. Because of 
the diversity of interests among the Allies, the wartime practical asso- 
ciation framework required a strong legal and institutional framework 
in order to operate successfully. The lend-lease articles, the Atlantic 
charter, the United Nations declaration of 1942, the declaration of 


2 Gong argues that the concept of standard of ‘civilisation’ remains an integral 
part of international society. He defines this standard as the state in which a 
‘civilised’ constituent of international society guarantees basic rights, exists as an 
organised political bureaucracy, has some self-defence capacity and adheres to gen- 
eral principles of international law and the international system. See G. GONG, The 
Standard of ‘Civilization’ in International Society, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1984, 
pp. 14-15. 
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unconditional surrender made at the Casablanca conference in 1943 
and the intense summit diplomacy in which the Allies engaged upon, 
would have a significant impact in the institutionalisation of the post- 
war international order. The intense diplomatic intercourse and the 
law-making process that originated from the treatment of the German 
question created the conditions for the institutionalisation of the post- 
war international society. This institutionalisation had its corollary in 
the establishment of the United Nations organisation and its sub- 
sidiary institutions, the economic institutions set up in Bretton Woods 
conference and the extension of international regimes after the war. 
It is however the formation of the spheres of influence system 
what gave the institutionalisation of post-war international society its 
ultimate shape. The spheres of influence imposed by the superpowers 
role in the treatment of the German question set up the boundaries 
for intervention and restricted the possibility of disruptive conflict. 
This balance of power, already envisaged in the ‘percentages agree- 
ment’ between Churchill and Stalin in 1944, was primarily and deci- 
sively shaped in Germany before it became fait accompli in the rest of 
Europe. Whilst during 1945-6 the political situation in Central and 
Eastern Europe was evolving toward an increasing Soviet influence 
(especially in Romania and Bulgaria), the situation was less clear in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland, where the non-communist lead- 
ership had hoped for more resolute support by the Western Allies. It 
appears, however, that the United States was prepared to let Central 
and Eastern Europe into the Soviet sphere and focus its efforts on re- 
constituting Western Europe, choosing to replace their ‘one world’ vi- 
sion with a ‘half world’ option”. In that context, the rehabilitation of 
Western Germany and Western Europe would benefit the United 
States because of the degree of development of the Western European 
economies and industrial networks. The economic crisis of 1946, the 
breakdown of four power control at Acc level and the possibility of a 
single reconstituted Germany tipping toward Moscow prompted 
Byrnes’ invitation to the other occupation powers to merge their 
zones of occupation with the American zone in September 1946. The 
intervention of the superpowers created a split in Germany which ar- 
rested and reversed a situation of ‘latent tripolarity’™. The setting of 
an independent Germany was clearly against the ‘grand design’ objec- 
tives of the superpowers. An independent Germany would have made 


° See G. LUNDESTAD, The American Non-Policy Towards Eastern Europe 1943- 
1947, Tromsö, Oslo, Bergen, Universiteitsforlaget, 1978. 

”* See J. MCALLISTER, No Exit: America and the German Problem, 1943-1954, 
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the attainment of a free market reorganisation of the world economy 
on the American model more difficult, if not impossible. The nazi 
regime had aimed for the creation of a pan-European autarkic bloc 
since the 1930s. During the war, there was a great deal of industrial 
and transport integration between Germany, the Low Countries and 
France. An independent Germany would have been more prone to es- 
tablish an autarkic bloc in Europe, therefore excluding the goods and 
capital that the United States needed to export in order to avoid an- 
other economic depression. Moreover, the establishment of a reconsti- 
tuted single German political unit would have created enormous ap- 
prehension in Moscow, for the Soviet Union would have seen its secu- 
rity compromised by a potential revival of nationalism in Germany. 

The ‘pluralist plus’ elements in the institutionalisation of the 
post-war international society are manifested in the way both super- 
powers adhered to a strict recognition of the spheres of influence in 
Europe. The Western powers refrained from intervening during the 
East German crisis (1953), and the uprisings in Hungary (1956) and 
Czechoslovakia (1968). The Soviet Union did little to profit from the 
politically volatile situation in the United States in the 1960s and Italy 
and Germany in the 1970s”. The superpowers seldom intervened in 
their respective spheres of influence*. Intervention on the part of the 
United States and the Soviet Union helped to establish a post-war in- 
ternational society based on institutionalised co-existence. This insti- 
tutionalisation process had its apogee with the signing of the Helsinki 
accords of 1975, which legalised the division of Germany and Europe 
into spheres of influence”. 

For the duration of the cold war, the German question would re- 
main a structuring factor in the institutionalisation of the society of 
States. The Allies had a decisive say in the origination, unfolding and 
unraveling of the German question. The German question would take 


* The Italian Communist Party (Pci) distanced itself from the Red Brigades 
movement in the 1970s. See Y. ALEXANDER and D.A. PLUCHINSY, Europe’s Red Ter- 
rorists: The Fighting Communist Organizations, London, Routledge, 1992. 

2% In the case of the Cuban missiles crisis and the Middle East, typical exam- 
ples of intervention beyond the spheres of influence boundaries, diplomatic en- 
gagement succeeded in avoiding an irretrievable breakdown of the cold war inter- 
national order. 

*7 The Helsinki accords set up the Organisation for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) in order to promote East-West cooperation. The Helsinki final act 
held the post-world war two European border arrangements to be permanent, and 
the signers agreed to respect the human rights and civic freedoms of their citizens, 
as well as to undertake various forms of international cooperation. Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Final act, Helsinki, August 1, 1975- 
www. hri.org/docs/Helsinki75. html. 
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the centre stage of cold war diplomacy. The ongoing concerns of the 
superpowers over Germany prompted the continuation of an assidu- 
ous diplomatic intercourse. The final act of the London conference on 
October 3, 1954 endorsed the frontiers of Germany as provisional, 
pending a comprehensive peace settlement with a future all German 
government. Reunification was further discussed at the Geneva con- 
ferences in 1955 and 1959 as well as the Paris summit in 1960, the 
Vienna conference in 1961 between Khruschev and Kennedy, the Nas- 
sau agreement of 1962 and the partial test ban treaty of 1963. The ra- 
tionalist approach employed by the Allies in achieving a bipolar solu- 
tion during the 1943-8 was utilized in order to pave the way for dé- 
tente in the 1970s. Furthermore, the reunification of Germany in 
1990 unraveled the cold war international order within the same legal 
and diplomatic framework that brought about the two states settle- 
ment in the wake of world war two. The treaty of Paris (1990) offi- 
cially ended the cold war with an arms reduction and a conflict pre- 
vention treaty, as well as the reduction of stationed military forces in 
designated geographical zones in Central and Western Europe and on 
the flanks of the Soviet Union. The charter issued by this congress 
undertook to «build, consolidate and strengthen democracy as the on- 
ly system of government» in Europe”. These legal provisions were 
supplemented by the treaty on the final settlement with respect to 
Germany signed in Moscow on September 12, 1990, which made legal 
the reunification of Germany”. The spheres of influence system was 
conducive to a ‘pluralist plus’ situation as polarisation in Germany 
and Europe provided the superpowers with a framework of coopera- 
tion in the aim of securing a ‘peace of sorts’, but left considerable 
scope for the inner dynamics in the respective spheres of influence. 
The ‘peace of sorts’ achieved through the spheres of influence system 
required considerable diplomatic efforts as well as a sound legal 
framework, because of the extent of the responsibilities and accumu- 
lation of power amassed by the superpowers during the war and the 
extension of the franchise in international society. It was in no small 
part due to the institutionalisation of the international order that the 
cold war settlement remained undisrupted until its very demise. 


THE GERMAN QUESTION AND THE EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


The treatment of the German question created an expansion of 
the constituency of the society of States. This process originated with 


2 Charter of Paris for a new Europe, Paris 19-21, 1990-wwwl.umn.edu/hu- 
manrts/peace/docs/charterparis. html. 

» Treaty on the final settlement with respect to Germany, Moscow, 
September 12, 1990-usa.usembassy. de/etexts/2plusfour8994e.htm. 
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the intervention of the United States and the Soviet Union in the po- 
litical emasculation of Germany and Europe as well as the gradual ab- 
sorption of former colonies into their spheres of economic influence. 
In the aftermath of world war one, the victorious European pow- 
ers had kept their political autonomy intact. Their imperial posses- 
sions (if not their economic influence) had even increased in number, 
due to the demise of the German, Austria and Ottoman Empires. Con- 
versely, superpower intervention during world war two meant that 
Washington would have a foothold in Western Europe, Eastern Asia, 
as well as an unchecked influence in Latin America and the de- 
colonised parts of the world. In addition to this, the Soviet Union 
would have a significant impact in the process of the expansion of the 
society of States and in the achievement of a more general equilibrium 
of power”. Indeed, the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June 
1941 and the subsequent advance of the Red Army into the West dur- 
ing the great patriotic war created a permanent presence of the Sovi- 
et Union in Central and Eastern Europe, depriving the Countries oc- 
cupied by the advancing armies of any possibility of political autono- 
my. Whereas the European imperial powers extended and preserved 
their power in the nineteenth century with regards to a delicate bal- 
ance of power, the United States and the Soviet Union had carte 
blanche to extend their interests in Germany and Europe due to their 
overwhelming military and economy power. Economic and political in- 
terests made it incumbent upon them that Europe as a whole and 
Germany in particular would have a politically subordinated role. 
The extensive nature of world war two gave the society of States 
a truly global dimension. The revisionist challenge initiated by Ger- 
many necessitated the contribution of a large constituency in the war 
effort". World war two unfolded in vast chunks of the Eurasian 


* HEDLEY BULL, The Revolt Against the West, in HEDLEY BULL and ADAM WAT- 
son, The Expansion of International Society, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1984, pp. 
224-227. 

%3! The declaration of the United Nations of January 1, 1942. The declaration 
signatories included the United States, the United Kingdom and the Dominions, the 
Soviet Union and China which subscribed to the aims of the Atlantic charter and 
pledged to «employ its full resources, military or economic, against those members 
of the tripartite pact and its adherents with which such government is at war» and 
to «co-operate with the governments signatory hereto and not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies». The declaration was open to «other nations 
[...] rendering material assistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over 
hitlerism». Declaration by the United Nations-January 1, 1942- http://www. 
civicwebs.com/cwvlib/constitutions/un/e_united_nations_declaration_1942.htm. 
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landmass and the Asia-Pacific region. New technologies like the radar 
as well as atomic and ballistic weapons created an interconnection be- 
tween the different fronts and brought to the fold political realities 
that had seemed distant thus far. The eruption of resistance move- 
ments in Europe and Asia made the possibility of decolonisation and 
geopolitical redress a certainty. This new political reality was ac- 
knowledged by the superpowers. Both the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union would benefit enormously from the extension of the fran- 
chise in the society of States. The decentralisation of authority in the 
international order, prompted by the German and Japanese invasion 
of Europe and Asia, coupled with the enormity and vastness of the 
war effort, created the chance for the two superpowers to expand 
their political objectives beyond Europe. 

The post-war international society retained strong ‘pluralist plus’ 
aspects, as it was informed by the impositions of the spheres of influ- 
ence system and the co-existence of ideologies. But the massive power 
accumulated by the United States and the Soviet Union during the war 
and the vacuum of power originated by the demise of Germany and 
Europe created the scope for more intervention in the international 
political system and the curtailment of sovereignty as one of the cen- 
tral institutions of the international order. The occupation and trans- 
formation of Germany would create a precedent that was later applied 
to the decolonised areas of the world. While the two blocs co-existed, 
the superpowers felt free to marshal their own spheres of influence 
and impart their own concept of order and justice within them. 


CONCLUSION 


The transformational aspects of the treatment of the German 
question stemmed from the need to prevent the resurgence of Ger- 
many as a challenging power and the decline in the political autono- 
my of the European powers, expanding international society from its 
European core and giving it a truly global dimension. This process 
was facilitated by the increased institutionalisation of the interna- 
tional order. 

The transformation of the society of States would unfold within 
the parameters imposed by the interests of the superpowers. These in- 
terests gave rise to the need to intervene in the outcome of the Ger- 
man question and create spheres of influence which would enable the 
two superpowers to coexist. Jackson states the ‘normative’ nature of 
intervention during the cold war”. This normative intervention had 


*® ROBERT JACKSON, The Global Covenant-Human Conduct in a World of 
States, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2000, pp. 254-255. 
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its most important precedent in the treatment of the German question 
during the 1943-8. Jackson argues that the pluralist construction of 
world politics and international society entails «multiple political au- 
thorities based on the values of equal sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
and non-intervention of member States» and «an arrangement in 
which the domestic affairs of States are their own affairs»*. In the 
case of the inter-Allied intercourse over Germany, the need to inter- 
vene in order to recreate the post-war international order according 
to long range political and economic objectives was not juxtaposed 
with the normative requirement of both superpowers to configure a 
society of States capable of cohabitating in spite of their diversity of 
ideologies. This ‘pluralist plus’ configuration was decisive in the 
transformation of international society. Intervention would entail the 
transformation of Western Europe by ending the internal balance of 
power. In the case of Eastern Europe, adherence to the bloc institu- 
tions created by Communist diktat gave rise to the creation of an eco- 
nomic and political sphere which rehabilitated a region ravaged by 
the war. Co-existence would determine the parameters of the trans- 
formation as well as create the basis for continued dialogue. It is part- 
ly because of the tacit acknowledgement of an international order 
composed by two camps that the cold war unfolded in a non-disrup- 
tive manner from beginning to end. 

From a solidarist perspective, Vincent argues that in the case of 
the Soviet bloc non-intervention took second place to shared interests 
and goals“. However, the principle of non-intervention did apply to 
relations between the socialist and capitalist blocs. This seems to back 
up a ‘pluralist plus’ interpretation: both in the case of the German 
question and the overall realignment of international society after the 
war, intervention served as a tool to demarcate the parameters of the 
institutionalisation of the international order. This “pluralist-plus’ ap- 
proach enabled the Allies to operate within their spheres of influence 
and whilst refraining from overhauling the international order. By do- 
ing so, they achieved both aims of respecting the diversity of interests 
and ideologies in the international order and managing the cold war 
international political system without systemic disruption. 

A typical anarchic and pluralist condition had shaped the inter- 
national political system after 1919. The Versailles settlement im- 
posed the segregation of the Soviet Union, the American retreat from 
the international arena and the failure to achieve an effective institu- 


» Idem, pp. 178-179. 
* R. J. VINCENT, Non-Intervention and the International Order, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1986, p. 187. 
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tionalisation of the international order. This can be seen in the rela- 
tive weakness of the League of Nations and the fiasco of the Genoa 
conference of 1922, which had as its original intention to bring back 
to the fold the ‘pariah States’ of Europe: the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many. Moreover, the Versailles system retained its Euro-centric na- 
ture, which precluded the expansion of international society. Con- 
versely, since 1943 the Allies transformed international society using 
solidarist elements. While the superpowers retained an overall plu- 
ralist approach to their association over the German question and 
the management of the nascent international political system, the ex- 
tent and scope of the responsibilities which burdened America and 
the Soviet Union were significantly larger than those imposed upon 
the European powers until the outbreak of world war two. The al- 
lied treatment of the German question during the 1943-8 period re- 
sulted in the setting of institutions, regimes and diplomatic and legal 
structures that would regulate the management of the international 
political system after the war. This ‘pluralist plus’ making of the 
post-war international society would kickstart another important 
break in the history of the society of States. The surrender of the 
German state to the Allies would entail the reconstitution of interna- 
tional society according to an eroded view on sovereignty and the be- 
ginning of an interventionist era. Washington and Moscow would in- 
fluence the political and economic process of their spheres of influ- 
ence according to a ‘selfish solidarist’ criterion. Furthermore, the 
surrender of the German State would create a precedent which 
would be used in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kosovo and more recently in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. The defeat of Germany in the battlefield 
would reinvigorate the intervention of the superpowers in reshaping 
the foundations of the German State(s). In a similar manner, the mil- 
itary intervention on the part of Nato forces in the Balkans in the 
1990s and Iraq and Afghanistan in the aftermath of 9/11 would give 
rise to the creation of new State structures and the imposition of 
democracy and the free market by great powers such as the United 
States and the European Union. 

The revolutionist aspects of the treatment of the German ques- 
tion overlapped with the legal dimension in which the Allies operated. 
The superpowers undertook the process of transformation in order to 
enforce long range interests. The transformation of Germany and Eu- 
rope would have a long lasting effect. While the political subordina- 
tion of the continent was lifted in 1989-90, the transformative aspects 
that shaped the outcome of the German question continue to inform 
the European political order. The creation of a single economic sphere 
dates back to the intervention of the United States in the ending of 
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the internal balance of power system in Western Europe. Europe con- 
tinues to be bound by the financial, political and military institutions 
established through the treatment of the German question during 
1943-8. The legacy of great power intervention remains one of the key 
elements informing the process of integration in the European conti- 
nent as the expansion into the East unfolds within the parameters en- 
forced by the supranational institutions based in Brussels and Stras- 
bourg and the sway of the biggest economic bloc in the world. 
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